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LINGUISTICS, STYLISTICS; CRITICISM? 
ROGER FOWLER 


“... recently philologists have turned to the new science of linguist- 
ics to counter the Cambridge emphasis on literary appreciation’’.1) 


It is no new thing for the academic linguist to turn his attention 
to literature. For centuries written texts were his almost exclusive 
concern: often, texts which were written rather than literary — any 
records of a directly inaccessible language community; but as often 
again, literary pieces, from the highly treasured sacred documents 
analysed and annotated by the Indian grammarians before Christ 
to the indisputably literary remains of the Germanic cultures of 
the early centuries of this era, equally treasured by nineteenth 
century philologists. If all philology was not literary criticism, 
much of it, at least from the points of view of objects studied and 
motives for study, has to be granted that title. 

The invention of scientific phonetics and the doctrine of the 
primacy of speech proved a temporary setback. Linguistics and 
philology drew apart, and a gulf also appeared between philology 
and literary studies in our universities. ‘‘Oral linguistics” as de- 
veloped in America by the followers of Leonard Eloomfield, with 
its demand for rigorous consistency of approach, pushed “linguistic 
criticism” towards anthropology and the literatures of unlettered 
peoples. Paradoxically, literature had to be oral. 

Significantly, linguistic criticism re-emerged as a phonetic thing. 
The beginning of this subject in its modern formulation can be 
traced to Trager and Smith’s brilliant Outline of English Structure, 2) 


1) C. B. Cox and A. E. Dyson, Modern Poetry, Studies in Practical Criticism 
London, 1963 p. 14. 

2) American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, 1951. There is an 
important review of the book by James Sledd in Language xxxi (1955) 
pp. 312-335. The ultimate development of the Trager-Smith version of 
Bloomfieldian linguistics is A. A. Hill, Introduction to linguistic structures: 
from sound to sentence in English, New York, 1958. 
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published in 1951. This is most compactly described as a sketch 
of a phonological grammar: an attempt to fuse structural, analytic, 
syntax and morphology with the meaningful patterns of sound 
found in English. Harold Whitehall, in a review of the Outline in 
Kenyon Review (xiii [1951] pp. 710-714), pointed the way to the 
use of linguistics in criticism: “Trager and Smith have unwittingly 
assembled for the critic some of the necessary linguistic tools” 
(p. 713). He later expanded the implications of his comments in 
the same journal (xviii [1956] pp. 411-421), heading a special 
section “English verse and what it sounds like” which also con- 
tained an application of these analytic principles to Robert Frost’s 
“Mowing” by Seymour Chatman.3) This, then, linguistic analysis 
with a strong bias towards the ‘“‘phono-grammatics” of poetry, 
marks the beginning of the contemporary movement to linguistic 
criticism. 

Anyone today who reads those articles in Kenyon Review and 
PMLA must be struck by the narrow limitation of the position 
expounded there. How could this — the formal analysis of one 
aspect of the language of gramophone records of poetry — combine 
fruitfully with the new interest in literary language being shown 
by the exponents of Practical Criticism or by such critics as William 
Empson, Cleanth Brooks and Donald Davie? These are critics 
with a humbling range of linguistic interest, however impressionistic 
their techniques may be considered. Such students of literature 
offered an admirable environment for the contributions of linguists ; 
but, since the fifties, it has taken an absolute revolution in linguistics 
to fit us in any degree for the role of linguistic critics. And I do not 
believe that we will be fully fitted until we can make ourselves 
become, once linguists, less of linguists. Linguistics, a subject noted 
for its efficient handling of first principles, has reached an impasse 
through considering no first principles for criticism, or only its 
own. Blind competence has produced many a fatuous or useless 
analysis: technical analysis without thought or sensitivity. 


3) “Robert Frost’s “Mowing”: an inquiry into prosodic structure”, pp. 
321-438. In the same vein is A. “4. Hill’s “An analysis of The Windhover: an 
experiment ia structural method”, PMLA 1xx (1955) pp. 968-978. Structural 
metrics on these lines survived in Terence Hawkes, “The problems of 
prosody”, A Review of English Literature iii (April, 1962) pp. 32—44. See also 
Chatman, A theory of meter, The Hague, 1964. 
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I shall elaborate on two aspects of linguistic criticism: the po- 
tentiality of its methods and approaches in the service of literary 
studies, and the adjustment in the linguists’ views of their own 
contribution necessary before the contribution can become really 
worthwhile. 

However inadequate the analyses of Chatman and Hill may 
seem as an approach to poetry, however suspect in their assumptions 
about the oral performance of poems, their technical merit as 
(partial) descriptions carnot be doubted. They are founded on a 
powerful and prodiuctive theory of language, and by reference to 
this (as documented in Trager and Smith and the tradition behind 
them) their terms and concepts can be understood and their 
statements utilised. The Trager-Smith analysis of English is now 
viewed as outmoded (but still, I think, often useful).4) Now we 
have a range of techniques for description. The precision of the 
early fifties can still be achieved or bettered, and the repertoire of 
statements we can make about the language of literature is much 
wider. Two chief modes of analysis are now available, and not 
necessarily in opposition. The transformational-generative mode, 
propounded by Noam Chomsky and all-powerful in America, has 
already produced some very interesting discussion of poetry.°) 
Admittedly, there is a strong suspicion that those transfor- 
mationalists who have interested themselves in poetry have been 
using poetic utterances merely to test the efficiency of their gram- 
matical concepts. But in their writings there has been a steady 
focus on utterances of a type highly likely to appear in poetry: 
colourless green ideas sleep furiously, seven oceans answer from their 
dream, argumentative windows cook with their destinies, he danced 


4) An interesting use of the Trager-Smith methods is John Thompson, 
The Founding of English Metre, London, 1961. 

5) The classic book is N. Chomsky, Syntactic structures, The Hague, 1957, 
and an elementary account of the method is E. Bach, An introduction to 
transformational grammars, New York, 1964. S. R. Levin proposed the 
application of T. G. to poetry in Linguistic structures in poetry, The Hague, 
1962. See also his “Poetry and gramraticalness, in H. G. Lunt (ed.) Pro- 
ceedings of the ninth international congress of linguists, The Hague, 1964, 
pp. 308-314; J. P. Thorne, “Stylistics arid generative grammars”, Journal 
of Linguistics i (1965) pp. 49-59; Richard Ohmann, ‘“‘Generative grammars 
and the concept of literary style’, Word xx (1964) pp. 423-439. 
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his did, a grief ago, utterances on the borderlines of poetry and 
nonsense, grammar and non-grammar, lexical decorum and anarchy 
of diction. Here is a conscientious attempt to make a grammar of 
English adequate to describe language outside normal ({collequial, 
casual, common, etc.) usage, and adequate to explain the place of 
any utterar:ce within the corpus of possible English sentences: to 
state not just that an utterance is “grammatical” or ‘‘ungram- 
matical” but that it has an understandable place on the scale of 
grammaticalness. 

The second popular mode of analysis is the levels-and-categortes 
method, based on the thought of J. R. Firth and developed by 
M. A. K. Halliday and others.) The operates on the basis of a 
model of language which postulates the existence of the relevant 
levels substance, form and context. Substance is the physical matter 
of speech or writing, a “surface” or a “medium” without meaning. 
Form (linked to subtance by phonology, sound-patterning) is the 
level at which meaningful patterns are found. It is the primary 
level for analysis, and has two sub-levels, grammar and lexis. Here 
patterns are discovered and described. Context comprises all 
relevant things outside language. The connexion between context 
and particular linguistic forms (“contextual meaning’) may be 
said to constitute the field for semantic analysis. One positive 
assertion of the theory, however, is that there is formal, as well 
as contextual, meaning. Language functions, and its manner of 
functioning is significant. The implications of this theory for the 
study of literary language are obvious. Linguists, when describing 
grammatical, lexical or metrical patterns, believe themselves to 
be making statements of meaning. Also important is the habit of 


6) See J. R. Firth, Papers in linguistics, London, 1957; M. A. K. Halliday, 
“Categories of the theory of grammar’, Word xvii (1°61) pp. 241-292; 
Halliday, Angus McIntosh and Peter Strevens, The linguistic sciences and 
language teaching, London, 1964. John Spencer and Michael J. Gregory 
describe the Hallidayan position and its application to stylistics in “An 
approach to the study of style”, Linguistics and style, London, 1964, pp. 
59-105. Among literary descriptions on this basis are: Halliday, “The 
linguistic study of literary texts’’ in Proceedings of the ninth international 
congress of linguists pp. 302-307; Geoffrey Leech, “Language and inter- 
pretation”, A Review of English Literature vi (April, 1965) pp. 66-75; J. M. 
Sinclair, “Taking a poem to pieces”, in Roger Fowler (ed.) Essays on Style 
and Language (London, 1966) pp. 68-81. 
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separate recognition and description of the categories of literary 
languace: the ability to say, for example, “this is a grammatical 
and noi a lexical feature”. Needless to say, sets of terms are available 
to aid analysis of features within these categories (although lexical 
analysis is still at a relatively primitive stage). 

We must add to these two versions of linguistix analysis the older 
structural analysis associated with Bloomfield and his pupils and 
followers, only recently displaced by transformational grammar. 
As shown above, it first manifested itself in linguistic criticism in 
the form of phonological metrics, but its range is wider than that. 
It can still supply many useful and very precise analytic tech- 
niques.” 8) 

All I have wanted to show in the brief survey above is that a 
range of very exact techniques for linguistic analysis is available. 
If one is interested in the grammar, metre, sound-structure, or 
vocabulary of a literary text, one has a wide choice of means to 
the understanding and discussion of the selected feature. Much 
space has been wasted by linguists justifying their methods: a 
necessary public-relations job that has now been done often enough. 
Nor is the applicability of linguistic analysis to literature a really 
fundamental issue worthy of discussion. Literature is (among 
other things, perhaps) language and evidently analysable: this 
is a presupposition of much modern criticism, and need not be set 
up as an assumption peculiar to linguistic criticism. We can say 
that modern descriptive linguistics is a natural companion to 
modern criticism because both are text-centred: both involve 
analysis, close reading, and both set a premium on accuracy and 


7) ‘Structural’ linguistics is massively documented between 1930 and 1960. 
The important works (apart from those cited in fn. 2) are: L. Bloomfield, 
Language, New York, 1933; Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis, 
Baltimore, 1942; Z. S. Harris, Methods in structural linguistics, Chicago, 
1951; M. Joos, Readings in linguistics, New York, 1958; the journal Language; 
and a number of books by K. L. Pike and E. A. Nida. 

8) Other linguistic writings relevant to literary study include the books of 
Stephen Ullman on semantics and stylistics; Halliday, “The tones of Eng- 
lish”, Archivum Linguisticum xv (19€3) pp. 1-28; A. McIntosh, “Patterns 
and ranges”, Language xxxvii (1961) pp. 327-337; D. Abercrombie, “A 
phonetician’s view of verse structure’, Linguistics vi (June, 1964) pp. 
1-13, “Syllable-quantity and enclitics in English”, In honor of Daniel 
Jones, London, 1964, pp. 214-222. 
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usefulness of description. It is arguable that explicit linguistics 
alone can provide a real basis for descriptive criticism, and that 
if descriptive criticism had succeeded in developing intelligent 
modes of analysis of its own, this whole problem would not exist: 
linguistic analysis would be detectable as a natural part of criticism. 

I have affirmed the usefulness of linguistic methods as part of 
the critic’s equipment. But is the contribution merely technical, 
just part of conscious method? In a publication which came into 
my hands during the writing of this article, Professor Jeffares asks 
(and I hope he knows the answs:) “row much more, in fact, does 
[the linguist] offer beyond a new vocabulary, a jargon which gives 
him that sense of exclusiveness often beloved by new groups in 
academic society, a new system of analysis, a new set of categories, 
to set against those of his rival colleagues?” 9) In fact, the linguist 
offers something perhaps more important than technique and 
terminology: a set of attitudes which are reinforcement of, not 
substitutes for, those of descriptive criticism. He is practised in 
that essential of much modern criticism, close reading; in the 
recognition of what is language and what is not; in seeing what 
are the separately analysable parts of a text; in spotting patterns 
and meanings. These faculties - comprising a kind of mood for 
analysis — are summed up in an ideal honoured by linguists since 
the early years of this century, “the descriptive attitude”. The 
linguist focuses automatically on wnat is the first concern of 
descriptive criticism: “what is “there” in the poem”. That phrase 
is from the first sentence of a book whose method demonstrates 
the point I am making here: that criticism can benefit from the 
linguistic frame of mind as well as from the techniques and jargon 
of the linguist.1°) “Linguistic” criticism, as here, is often brilliant 
through the fact that its linguistics comes so naturally that it 
hardly appears at all. There are no morphemes, tagmemes, sememes 
within sight, but just a steady focus on the form of the text. The 
two exticmies of linguistic explicitness are well illustrated by two 
essays by J. M. Sinclair. In “Taking a poem to pieces” (see fn. 6) 
he demenstrates an almosi complete and very technical analysis 


—————— 


9) A Review of English Literature vi (April, 1965) p. 7. 
10) The book is Winifred M. T. Nowottny, The language poets use, London, 
1962. 
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of a poem; in ‘“‘When is a poem like a sunset?” 11) his linguistics 
is simply a controlled and rational handling of language: there is 
an implication of analysis which carries respect. 

For students, the techniques of linguistics should probably be 
kept largely out of sight. One of my duties as a linguist teaching 
literature and criticism is to teach, and direct practice in, Practical 
Criticism. In this context I can use a linguistic approach entirely 
compatible with a critic’s ‘‘close reading”. The aim is to stimulate 
reading habits and opinions which achieve a nice balance between 
response and analysis — which can allow rationalisation of response 
without its inhibition. This is met by concentration on form and 
by creating a mood which makes detailed linguistic analysis always 
possible but hardly ever practised. If I use terms like “sentence”, 
‘phoneme’, “lexical item” occasionally, my students will not 
be shocked: their class-discussion provides a sympathetic enviren- 
ment: for formal statements, which can arise naturally and be 
understood easily, without the students knowing that anything 
as ‘‘difficult” or “scientific” or “inhuman” as linguistics is in the 
air. 

The “public” critic ought to operate in such a state of mind; but 
he will also need to have explicit linguistics (of whatever sort) at 
his fingertips. The good Practical Critic needs to be a very good 
linguistician. But even the most excellent linguisticians have failed 
to gain respect as critics, for technical virtuosity is not a guarantee 
of critical success. It is not, as | think linguists have tended to 
believe, that critics have failed to acknowledge the efficiency of 
linguistic techniques. Nor, except superficially, is 11 a question of 
interdisciplinary hostility, though we linguists have given enough 
cause for hostility. The fault is with the linguists: to be critics, we 
must be competent linguists and then become less of linguists. 
The development of precise techniques, and theorising in linguistic 
terms,!2) though essential, carry us only a short distance. A pro- 

11) A Review of English Literature vi (April, 1965) pp. 76-91. 

12) Aesthetic and other theory, put in terms of general linguistics, is very 
adequately represented in the literature of what has come to be called 
“linguistic stylistics’’. While much of it is essentiai to the adjustment of the 
linguists’ and critics’ attitudes to their disciplines, it has hardly penetrated 
into profitable critical theory and practice. For some discussion see T. A. 
Sebeok, Style in language, New York, 1960; Fowler, “Linguistic theory and 
the study of literature”, Essays on style and language pp. 1-28. 
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gramme for linguistic criticism cannot be proposed in terms of a 
theory of language only. After the refinement of methods, and 
some thought on elementary questions (literature is basically a 
use of language, a l’terature is a part of a particular language, etc.), 
all remaining issues are critical problems. We should not ask “how 
can linguistic criticism be established as a branch of linguistics?” 
More proper and rewarding is “what is the place of objective formal 
description in literary studies?” 

At this point there is a need for some scrutiny of our terminology. 
I have argued that there is an important part of criticism — and a 
prominent part in twentieth century criticism — which consists 
of the close examination of the language of literature gua language 
before statements are made about it as literature. Differences of 
method of analysis are more superficial than may appear. One 
method is linguistic analysis, described in the earlier part of this 
article. Another is explication de texte, defined by H. A. Hatzfeld as 


a close analysis of ... lexicological and syntactic features, 
including the so-called figures of speech and rhythmical 
elements.13) 


Then we have “Practical Criticism” in the Cambridge sense — not 
a method, but an approach which “involves a minute scrutiny of 
the verbal detail of works of literature’’.14) The “New Criticism” 
is another powerful approach which demands critical analysis or 
close reading.15} At least these four historically definable phe- 
nomena — two methods and two approaches involving similar 
methods — can be identified. What needs to be named is the common 
element, focus on the text and analysis, for whatever critical uses 
or dependent on whatever aesthetic presuppositions. “Critical 
analysis”, “practical criticism”, “close reading” are best used for 
whole approaches, in which verbal study is only a part; “linguistic 


13) A critical bibliography of the new styiistics applied to the Romance liter- 
atures, 1900-1952, Chapel Hill, 1953, p. 1. 

1) A. C. Spearing, Criticism and medieval poetry, London, 1964, p. 1 (my 
italics). At this point one would cite (as Spearing quotes) the writings of 
Empson, Leavis and Brooks. For a clear exposition of the tenets of the 
Practical Criticism of today, see Cox and Dyson, op. cit. ffn. 1). 

15) See J. C. Ransom, The new criticism, Norfolk, Conn., 1941; Robert 
Wooster Stallman, Critiques and essays in criticism, 1920-1948, New York, 
1949. 
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analysis” and “explication de texte” have too specific connotations. 
I propose ‘‘verbal analysis” as a term for the process of describing 
the language of literature: the analysis itself, not the criticism 
founded on it. I shall now consider the process of utilising verbal 
analysis, and specifically that form based on linguistics, in criticism. 

The aims and assumptions of criticism will determine the most 
important aspects of verbal analysis, irrespective of particular 
techniques used. There are, in a sense, two “hows” of analysis: 
the “‘technical’’, with criteria such as objectivity, precision and 
flexibility of method, criteria which may select methods derived 
from general linguistics; the “critical”, wholly determined by 
questions of a critical nature, problems largely concerned with 
what to select for analysis and how to select it. A further question 
is involved in the transition from verbal analysis to critical state- 
ment: what to add to the verbal analysis to make complete state- 
ments about the work being discussed. 

Here I would like to suggest three “levels of achievement” : 
description, stylistics and criticism. This tripartite division of the 
field incorporates — I believe most significantly for the confron- 
tation between linguists and critics — a value scale, with criticism 
(including ‘‘evaluation’’, “interpretation”, etc.) at the top. Linguists 
have already shown themselves to be most adroit at “mere de- 
scription”. A linguistic description of any text (literary or rot) is, 
ideally, absolutely revealing: it can lay bare the forinal stricture 
of the language in more detail than any critic would want. We can 
find out about all aspects of grammatical structure from that of 
words to that of sentences; about lexical distribution, history and 
etymology; about phonological shape. The description is, in a 
technical sense, ‘‘meaningful’’: it reveals formal meaning. the 
meaning of information theory seen in patterns, contrasts,choices. 16) 
Completeness and revealingness (with simplicity and consistency) 
are ideals for linguistic description, and so one can understand why 
linguists seem to reverse the “scale” with which I began this 
paragraph. There has been an understandable defensive tendency 
to stay at the lower end of my scale, or to urge the ideals of de- 
scription passionately. So Halliday: 

16) For linguistics as the revelation of meaning by analysis, see the items 
by Firth and Halliday cited in fn. 6, especially Firth pp. 190-215 (“Modes of 
meaning”); Leech, A Review of English Literature vi (April, 1965) pp. 66-7. 
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In talking of ‘‘the linguistic study” >f literary texts we mean, 
of course, not “the study of the language’”’ but “the study 
(of the language) by the theories and methods of linguistics”. 
There is a crucial difference between the ad hoc, personal and 
arbitrarily selective statements offered, frequently in support 
of a preformulated literary thesis, as ‘“‘textual” or “linguistic” 
statements about literature, and an analysis founded on 
genera! linguistic theory and descriptive linguistics. It is the 
latter that may reasonably be called ‘‘linguistic stylistics’’.17) 

In fact, however linguistically wholesome these sentiments may 
be, and however much apparently in accord with the views of 
modern criticism insofar as they are anti-impressionistic and anti- 
prejudice in spirit, the stubborn adoption of this position will be 
the very thing which disqualifies linguistic description from con- 
tributing significantly to literary criticism. Of course, any form of 
verbal analysis must take pains to ensure the validity and meaning- 
fulness of its description. But verbal analysts, to become critics, 
must then renounce sorne part of their position. To pass on to 
stylistics, we must point to patterns which are meaningful not 
simply because they are efficient carriers of information, but 
because they are significant in a comparative context (‘‘Browne’s 
style is different from Burton’s in these ways ...’’). To go farther 
up the scale still, we must acknowledge that the meaning of a 
poem is more than the sum of its cognitive and formal meanings, 
and that perhaps some of the causes of this meaning and value 
are inaccessible to verbal analysis. In both cases progress involves 
losing some of the description, or making it “impure” by invoking 
non-linguistic matters, or postulating the existence of an aesthetic 
area beyond the linguist’s power to explore. 

Mere description — whether linguistic, of literary or nonliterary 
texts, or any kind of verbal analysis conducted for its own sake — 
is of no great use, except possibly as an exercise to promote aware- 
ness of language or of method. And for a linguist to say that he 
will de the description, or show the critic how to do it, and leave 
the using of the description to the critic, is not constructive. It 
implies that description is nine-tenths of the critical task, and that 


17) “The linguistic study of lite: a y texts’, Proceedings oj the ninth inter- 
national congress of linguists, p. 302. 
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interpretation has to, and can, follow directly on. No: the de- 
scription itself must be purposeful. The crucial point is that 
linguistic study (in the sense giver by Halliday) is essentiaily 
unselective. It describes everything, and ail data are of equal 
significance. To analyse usefully (could one say ‘‘critically’’?) one 
must know (or have some at least marginally positive clue) why 
one is undertaking verbal analysis: and this knowledge will inevi- 
tably direct the manner of the analysis. A ‘‘preformulated literary 
thesis” is essential in a very real way; to have this thesis, or hunch, 
or feeling, is the property of the sensitive critic or reader, aud to 
have it is not to cheat.18) Whether one is proceeding only to stylist- 
ics, or beyond the language to interpretative or evaluatory criti- 
cism, one must, and can without falsifying, select for description 
certain features which one feels to be significant. 

The most obvious first use of verbal analysis is in stytistics. 
This is a tortured subject. The definition of “style” is of course a 
sitting target for the linguist, and too often he progresses no 
further.!9) However one defines style, pure verbal analysis is not 
the same thing as stylistic description. One is concerned to charac- 
terise a style, not simply list all the features of the language of a 
text. One seeks to provide objective evidence for feelings about 
the distinctive linguistic character of an author or a text. A feature, 
or group of features, is usually isolated as a result of asking not 
“what linguistic choices are made here?” but “what sorts of 
linguistic choices are made here?” These features are characteristic 
— they identify a text (or author) against a norm, a norm defined 
by reference to the language as a whole (a difficult concept) or 
that of some other text or author. Stylistics is comparative, for a 
stylistic feature has meaning or force only against a background 
of usage. Granted a hunch to make him select the significant 
feature(s), and the patience to describe the normative background, 


18) Spencer and Gregory speak of “a response to a work of literature 
which is a kind of hypothesis, a basis for further observation and testing”’ 

. 61). 
£ 19) an tormentors are several of the contributors to Sebeok's Style 
in Language; M. Riffaterre, ‘‘Criteria for style analysis", Word xv (1959) 
pp. '*4 174, N. E. Enkvist, “On defining style’, in Spencer and Gre- 
gory, Linguistics and style, pp. 3-56; M. Joos, “The five clocks”, IJAL 
xxviii (April, 1962). 
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the linguist may be an extremely revealing stylistician. He still 
needs an educated reader’s sensitivity,. of course: but there are 
signs that, if he has this, his equipmeht for handling significant 
variation (deviation in his terms?)) can be rewardingly productive. 

The linguist’s “formal meaning” perhaps provides a clue to the 
limits of stylistics as a branch of criticism. Stylistics examines the 
cause of only a narrow range of responses in the reading of literature: 
one’s response to form and pattern. It may be a characteristic of 
literary expression that it draws attention tc itself, is a significant 
artefact as well as a signifying medium: in any event, stylistics is 
concerned with the cause of this attention only. And for a handful 
of motives whici are often connected with literary history rather 
than criticism. 

To date, linguistics has tended to press no further than stylistics. 
A survey of the titles listed in the footnotes to this article reveals 
a limitation in labelling, if not in aim. Even the recent issue of 
A Review of English Literature (vi, April, 1965) calls itself “New 
Attitudes to Style”, although the contents are manifestly of wider 
critica! interest than just stylistics. There is probably a feeling in 
both camps that the contribution of linguistics to literary studies 
is too limited to go beyond stylistic description. The linguist is too 
politicly cautious to claim too much, and the critic too jealous to 
admit too much. Of course, there is a limitation; but not that 
linguistic analysis has no part to play in higher criticism. Once 
linguistic description has become verbal analysis (in the sense I 
have proposed) by being selective and purposeful, its place in 
criticism beyond stylistics can be challenged only by arguments 
which will also throw out Practical Criticism and all similar and 
highly-respected modern critical approaches. The limitation is 
that verbal analysis, though vital, is only a part of criticism: and 
a smaller part than of stylistics. In evaluatory and interpretative 
criticism verbal analysis has a basic role, because language is at 
once the medium and the central focus. However, criticism, ac- 
knowledging that the total meanins of a text is more than the sum 


20) Discussion of “deviation” is to be found in Sebeok, op. cit., especially 
pp. 91-2, 420-22; in the article by Leech cited in fn. 6, and in his ‘‘Linguistics 
and the figures of rhetoric” in Essays on style and language. 
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of its formal and referential meanings, and probably ultimately 
unanalysable by objective means, must exploit all the aids it knows: 
verbal analysis is only the chief among many. 
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